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INTERNATIONAL UNIONS AND THEIR 
ADMINISTRATION 

The dominant note of political development during the nineteenth 
century was undoubtedly nationalism, and the political forces of the 
century, intrica-e and involved as their action was, may be under- 
stood and analyzed with the greatest clearness from the point of 
view of the struggle for complete national existence and unity which 
was going on in all the principal countries of the earth. Nations 
are readily personified, and there is a unity and sequence in their 
action which makes it appear very concrete when compared with 
other political influences and movements. Thus, when toward the 
end of the century, after the great struggles in the United States, 
Germany, and Italy had been decided in favor of the national prin- 
ciple, it seemed as if the latter were bound to exercise an almost 
exclusive sway over the future destinies of humanity, as if the 
twentieth century would be taken up with a fierce economic and 
military competition among the nationalities who had achieved a com- 
plete political existence. Under such conditions, international or 
diplomatic action would have had for its main function the main- 
tenance of a political balance or equilibrium which would prevent 
the undue aggrandizement of any one state or nation. Such indeed 
had been the original and continuing purpose of diplomatic action. 

Yet notwithstanding the definiteness and energy with which the 
action of nationalism asserted itself in nineteenth century politics, 
nevertheless the force of its current was all the time diminished and 
its direction modified by that other great principle of social and 
political combination which we may call internationalism, and which 
comprises those cultural and economic interests which are common 
to civilized humanity. During the Middle Ages the unity of civili- 
zation rested largely upon a cultural and religious basis. In our 
own age, such bonds of union have been powerfully supplemented 
by the growing solidarity of the economic world, as well as by the 
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need of experimental and applied science to utilize the experience 
and knowledge of all countries. The existence of such an underly- 
ing economic unity of the civilized world has been borne in upon the 
nations with greater force every succeeding year. The development 
of the facilities for communication, bringing with them a great 
increase in the intercourse and exchange of commodities among 
nations, first convinced the latter of the need of international 
arrangements of an administrative nature. The inconveniences and 
delays caused at the point of transit from one national territory to 
another by the existence of different administrative methods and 
harassing regulations were such a serious impediment to the natural 
currents of trade that they could not long be tolerated. It was thus 
that a strong demand arose for the regulation of the international 
telegraph and postal service, of arrangements with respect to the 
transfer of freight on railways and similar economic activities. It 
is not difficult to see the impulse toward joint international action 
which would arise from economic relations such as these. 

Other economic activities, such as manufactures, insurance, etc., 
while they also felt the importance of international economic rela- 
tions, were not so directly and inevitably affected as were the trans- 
portation interests. Yet in this field another principle became power- 
fully active, inducing nations to seek for a co-operative basis in 
matters of national industry and economic enterprise. This princi- 
ple is found in the need of raising the level of competition. It was 
soon discovered that after a nation had within its territory intro- 
duced some improvement in the condition of its industries and its 
labor such as required an additional expenditure of money, its in- 
dustries might, at least temporarily, be seriously threatened by the 
competition of those countries in which such regulations as the above 
had not as yet been adopted. The industrial interests which might 
at first have opposed the introduction of such measures of protec- 
tion now became eager partisans of the extension of these regulations 
to competing nations by means of treaties and administrative 
arrangements. The international movement for the improvement 
of industrial and social conditions therefore found powerful support, 
not only among men who had originally favored such reform, but 
among those interests which through its introduction in certain 
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nations had been placed in a position of disadvantage in inter- 
national competition. This is the ground for international action 
in matters affecting agriculture, labor, sugar production, and 
similar economic interests. Closely allied to this movement and 
preceding it in time is the movement for the international protection 
of patents and copyrights. 

A third cause for international action is found in the situa- 
tion under which a number of nations find themselves threatened 
by conditions existing in less civilized countries, and also where the 
instrumentalities and processes of their economic activities extend 
upon and beyond the seas where individual national jurisdiction 
ceases. Thus the protection of public health against the importation 
of epidemics and the protection of sub-marine cables in high sea areas 
became the subject-matter of international agreement and inter- 
national administrative action. 

Civilized nations, being desirous to arrange their affairs in the 
most scientific and effective fashion, feel the need of making use of 
experience and knowledge wherever it may be found. The recogni- 
tion of the fact that no people has a monopoly of the best scientific 
and administrative processes has lead the nations to seek opportu- 
nities for the exchange of experience and the knowledge of methods 
such as are afforded by congresses of experts in various fields of public 
activity. Many of the unions formed more directly for administra- 
tive purposes also incidentally subserve the end of constituting a 
center for the exchange of reliable information. 

The number and extent of the lines of international activity 
already entered upon are surprising. It is not so much the case that 
nations have given up certain parts of their sovereign powers to 
international administrative organs, as that they have, while fully 
reserving their independence, actually found it desirable, and in 
fact necessary, regularly and permanently to co-operate with other 
nations in the matter of administrating certain economic and cul- 
tural interests. Without legal derogation to the sovereignty of indi- 
vidual states an international de facto and conventional jurisdiction 
and administrative procedure is thus growing up, which bids fair 
to become one of the controlling elements in the future political 
relations of the world. 
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In order to give an adequate account of these important move- 
ments, a monographic study of each of them would be necessary. 
No more will be attempted in the present paper than to give an 
indication of the main historical facts concerning the formation of 
these various unions and the conclusion of the conventions upon 
which they rest. Special attention will be given to the initial diffi- 
culties in the way of reaching such agreements, and to the manner 
in which those existing were, as a matter of fact, arrived at. The 
diplomatic and administrative agencies employed in the formation 
of these unions or created for their purposes will be reviewed, as 
well as the influence of private initiative and associated effort in 
bringing about joint action by the governments. We shall also note 
the functions attributed to the international organs, and the main 
administrative principles and methods established. The present 
paper will be confined to a brief account of the various international 
unions from these points of view. A more thoroughgoing analysis, 
critical and comparative, of the arrangements and institutions thus 
established, viewed in their relation to general international law 
and to the administrative systems of the individual states, will be 
given in a later paper. 1 

I. COMMUNICATION 

The Telegraphic Union. (L' Union des administrations telegra- 
phiques.) The first important international administrative union 
to be established was the Telegraphic Union. From 1849 on, 
treaties had been made between individual European states concern- 
ing telegraphic communication. In 1850, a German-Austrian tele- 

1 General references : Poinsard, L., Le droit international au XXe siecle. Paris, 
1907. Moynier, G., Les bureaux internationaux. Geneva, 1892. Kazanski, P., 
The General Administrative Unions of States (in Russian). Odessa, 1897. 
Kazanski, " Die allgemeinen Staatenvereine," in Jahrb. d. internat. Vereinigung, 
Vol. VI. Berlin, 1904. Descamps, Les offices internationaux. Brussels, 1894. 
Lavollee, " Les unions internationales," in Rev. d'hist. dipl., I, 331. De Seigneau, 
in Ann. de l'Inst. de droit internat. XX 59, 97. Piore, " L'organisation juridique 
de la socigtg internat." in Rev. de dr. int. 1899. P. 105, 209. Olivart, Marques 
de, Tratado de derecho internacional publico. Vol. II. Madrid, 1903. TJllmaflfi, 
VSlkerr. 282. Frank, Les Beiges et la paix. Brux., 1905. The newly founded 
Rev. de dr. internat. privg (ed. by Darras) will give special attention to inter- 
national administration. Poinsard, Droit International Conventionnel, 1894. 
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graph union was established ; and through the convention of October 
4, 1852, at Paris, all Continental states which at that time had state 
telegraphs regulated the mutual relations of their services. Through 
such conventions as these the international relations in this matter 
were made more satisfactory, without, however, securing that uni- 
formity and regularity which the interests of the various nations 
really demanded. The desire for a universal treaty and union con- 
cerning telegraph administration led to the convening of a confer- 
ence at Paris in 1865. Twenty states were represented upon this oc- 
casion, each state being represented by its diplomatic agent at Paris, 
assisted by an expert delegate. The conference, therefore, had the 
double character of a diplomatic congress and a meeting of expert 
representatives of the various administrations. The results of the 
work of the conference were, in accordance with this double char- 
acter, divided into a convention, or treaty, signed by the diplomatic 
representatives, and a reglement, by which the administrative de- 
tails were regulated, and which was signed by the expert delegates. 
These conventions resulted in a great simplification of the interna- 
tional service as well as in a considerable reduction in the tariff 
rates. The discussions of the conference are of exceptional interest 
as it constitutes the first important attempt to arrange for permanent 
co-operation between sovereign states in administrative matters. 
Many difficulties of local opposition had to be overcome before an 
agreement could be reached. As a precedent for international action, 
the conference of Paris must be accorded a very high importance. 
The Telegraphic Union which was formed at this conference em- 
braced all the states there represented, to which were added during 
the subsequent three years, eight further states and colonies. 

The first regular conference of the Union took place at Vienna 
in June, 1868. The double nature of the conference, composed as 
it was of diplomatic and technical representatives, was preserved 
on this as well as on subsequent occasions. Five further members 
were admitted at this time, including the telegraph administration 
of British India. The most important act of the conference of 
1868 was the establishment of an international bureau having its 
seat at Berne, and acting as a central organ of the Union. At the 
conference at Borne in 1871, representatives of important private 
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telegraph companies were admitted as advisory members. The con- 
ference at St. Petersburg, 1875, recast the constitutional form of the 
union by distinguishing more carefully between the matters to be 
dealt with in the diplomatic convention and those to be included in 
the reglement. The convention was made, in a way, the constitution 
of the Union, laying down the fundamental principles which were 
accepted as expressing the essential relations and duties of the mem- 
bers and the permanent basis of the administrations. The reglement, 
on the other hand, was composed of those administrative regula- 
tions by which the details of the international administration were 
fixed and which were susceptible of gradual modification, corre- 
sponding to the change of character of the administrative relations. 
A similar basis of division had been used the preceding year in the 
formation of the General Postal Union. Among the matters which 
were laid down by the convention are the general classification of 
telegrams, the admission of cipher dispatches, conditions of sus- 
pending the service, the right of declining responsibility for loss, 
etc. The details of the tariff and the application of the above rules 
are fixed by the reglement. The Telegraphic Union is at present 
composed of over fifty states and colonies. Its regulations are ob- 
served also by the submarine cable companies. 

It is a general principle illustrated by the Telegraphic Union, 
that in such international combinations, the sovereignty of each 
member demands that an important act of the Union can only be 
undertaken by unanimous consent; but the members of the Union, 
of course, remain free to conclude among themselves special agree- 
ments, not conflicting with the general treaty, which their special 
situation and interests may require. Should certain members refuse 
to accede to the establishment of a proposed reform, those desiring 
the change may form a restricted union for such special purpose. 

The International Telegraphic Bureau began its operations Jan- 
uary 1, 1869. It is placed under the supervision of the Swiss 
government, and its expenses are met by the states in proportion to 
the importance of their telegraphic intercourse. Its original bud- 
get was only 50,000 francs per year, of which, as a matter of fact, 
only sixty-five per cent, on an average was used during the earlier 
period. The conference at St. Petersburg increased the budget to 
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60,000 francs. The attributes of the bureau as determined by the 
convention are as follows: It is to collect information concerning 
international telegraphy; to give due form to demands for changes 
in the tariffs and in the service regulations, and to give notice of 
such changes; to make special studies and investigations committed 
to it by the conferences of the Union. 

The reglemeni provides that the various telegraphic administra- 
tions shall keep each other informed through the intermediary of 
the bureau of all changes and improvements of their service and of 
interruptions in communication. They shall also furnish to the 
bureau all statistical information, so as to enable the latter to issue 
a general statistical account of the international telegraphic services. 
At the periodic conferences of the Union, each state is entitled to one 
vote. A program, worked out beforehand under the initiative of the 
state where the conference is to be held in consultations with the 
other governments interested, forms the basis of discussion. Com- 
mittees are appointed to consider in detail the various propositions. 
The resolutions of the conference are not binding until accepted by 
all the administrations of the contracting states, although for their 
adoption by the conference only a majority vote of the delegates 
present is necessary. A change of the fundamental convention would 
of course require the diplomatic action of all the treaty powers. 

The invention of wireless telegraphy raised so many novel prob- 
lems in international law and administration, that special conferences 
have met in which these matters have been acted upon. A prelimi- 
nary conference took place in Berlin in 1903. This was followed by 
a more formal conference in 1906, which resulted in the framing of 
a convention. The convention was signed by the representatives of 
twenty-six powers. It refers especially to the obligatory transmission 
of wireless telegrams between the coast and ships. The convention 
was accompanied by a protocol containing subsidiary arrangements, 
and a reglemeni. The International Telegraphic Bureau at Berne 
has temporarily acted as a central office of correspondence and infor- 
mation in connection with this matter, 2 but a special bureau for 
wireless telegraphy is now to be established. 

'Fischer, P. D., Die Telegraphie vmd das Volkerreeht, Leipzig, 1876. Saveney, 
B., " La telegraphie Internationale," Rev. d. Deux Mondes, Sept. and Oct., 1872. 
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The Universal Postal Union. Beginning with the year 1802, a 
large number of conventions for the purpose of regulating interna- 
tional postal communication were concluded by groups of two or more 
nations. After the middle of the century, this international interest 
assumed such proportions that the establishment of a regime of uni- 
form regulations appeared highly desirable. In 1862, the United 
States government officially took the lead in this matter; the De- 
partment of State called attention to the many inconveniences flow- 
ing from the lack of unity and suggested the holding of an inter- 
national postal conference. Such a conference was accordingly held 
at Paris in May and June of 1863, on which occasion fifteen states 
were represented. The avowed purpose of the conference was not 
as yet to produce definite treaty regulations, but, on the basis of full 
and free discussion, to clear up the general principles which should 
dominate international postal administration. Many practical diffi- 
culties in the way of a unified system revealed themselves, especially 
in connection with the freedom of transit and of division of the pro- 
ceeds from mail passing through two or more jurisdictions. In its 
resolutions the conference declared itself in favor of thirty-one prin- 
ciples, which covered, among other matters, the transmission of let- 
ters with declared value and of inferior classes of mail, a uniform 
system of tariffs, and the establishment of a uniform transit due. 

In the subsequent decade, not much progress was made, but in 
1869, the German Postal Union began to negotiate with a view to 
calling a new congress. The Franco-German War interrupted these 
negotiations, but they were taken up again at its conclusion, and 
finally Switzerland convoked a conference to meet in September, 
1873. Russia and France at first indicated their unwillingness to 
take part in a conference. The French administration was under 
the impression that the formation of a postal union would cause it 
severe financial loss on account of the lowering of transit charges. 

Renault, L., Rapports Internationaux. La poste et le telegraphe. Paris, 1877. 
Carmichael, E., The law relating to the telegraph, the telephone, and the sub- 
marine cable. London, 1903. Kazanski, P., "L'XJnion Telegraphique Inter- 
nationale." Rev. d'droit int., 1897, p.' 451. Meili, Die internationalen Unionen, 
etc. Leipzig, 1889. Journal Telegraphique, Berne, since 1869. Archiv f. Post u. 
Telegraphie, Vol. XXXII, p. 65-89. Protocol de la Conference prelim, concern, la 
telegraphie sans fil. Berlin, 1903. Treaties in Arch. dipl. 
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This consideration, combined with the fact that the movement had 
been initiated by the German government, led to the reluctant atti- 
tude assumed by France. After a short delay, however, Russia and 
France agreed to meet, and the conference finally came together on 
September 15, 1874. The points to be considered had been very 
carefully prepared by the German postal administration under the 
guidance of Postmaster-General Stephan, and the conference there- 
fore was enabled immediately to enter upon the discussion of spe- 
cific problems of organization. 

Twenty-two states were represented at the conference; the dele- 
gates were in most cases the heads of postal administrations or high 
officials connected with the same. The excellence of the preparatory 
labors enabled the congress to finish its work in less than four weeks, 
and in this short time to create the constitution and regulations of 
the General Postal Union. As in the case of the Telegraphic Union, 
a convention fixed the general principles upon which the Union and 
its administrative work are based while details were worked out in 
a reglement. The leading principles established were the complete 
freedom of transit from one jurisdiction to another, and the creation 
of a practically unified postal territory comprising all the treaty 
states. It is, of course, necessary to distinguish between freedom 
and gratuitousness of transit. The latter could not under existing 
circumstances be established, but the share of the fee which the 
state of transit could claim was regulated. States of central location, 
like Belgium and France, had a very direct financial interest in this 
matter. 

The organization of the Union resembles that of the Telegraphie 
Union. Periodical congresses of delegates are held at which the 
regulations may be modified. Such modifications must, however, 
be unanimously accepted in order to become valid. The member 
states have reserved the right to make special treaties and to form 
restricted unions with respect to matters of special interest to them- 
selves. Such treaties exist, for instance, between the United States 
and Canada, Mexico, as well as other states. Should controversies 
occur between the administrations of two or more members, an arbi- 
tration court may be instituted, composed of the representatives of 
impartial member states nominated by the government concerned. 
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The administrative organ of the Union is the International Postal 
Bureau, located at Berne. It is under the supervision of the Swiss 
government. Its duty is to gather, publish, and distribute informa- 
tion of all kinds on the international postal service; upon the de- 
mand of the parties interested to give advice on controversial ques- 
tions; to give regular form to propositions for the modification of 
the reglement; to notify the various administrations of adopted 
changes; to facilitate the operations of international accounting; 
and, in general, to make such studies and engage in such work as 
shall be in the interests of the Postal Union. The official language 
is French, and the bureau publishes a monthly journal, " L' Union 
postale " in French, English, and German. The postal convention 
of 1874 was ratified by the action of the diplomatic representatives 
of the powers at Berne, in May, 1875. 

A very important postal congress was held in Paris in 1878. The 
French representatives favored the conclusion of an entirely new 
convention. The conference, however, did not go beyond a modifi- 
cation in some details of the convention of 1874. The union at this 
time assumed the name of Universal Postal Union. The number of 
states and colonies represented had by this time risen to thirty-two. 
While the organization of the union was not materially modified, 
the voting right of colonies was regulated so as to give one vote each 
to British India, and Canada, and one vote each to the combined 
French, Spanish, Dutch, Portuguese, and Danish colonies. The 
regular congress meets every five years, but two-thirds of the mem- 
bers may call an extraordinary session. The reglement can be 
changed at the congress by a simple majority. In the period between 
congresses, the international bureau acts as intermediary for propo- 
sitions made to the member states by any government. Such propo- 
sitions, if affecting the most important parts of the convention, 
necessitate unanimity of all the member states for their adoption; 
otherwise a two-thirds vote would be sufficient. These provisions 
refer to votes given by correspondence in the interval between sessions 
of the congress. 

Subsequent congresses (Paris, 1880; Lisbon, 1885; Vienna, 1890) 
concerned themselves very largely with the details of administra- 
tion. The Congress of Vienna, however, instructed the international 
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bureau of the Postal Union to act as a clearing house for the adjust- 
ment of the mutual financial claims of the various national postal 
administrations. Each administration forwards to the bureau a 
monthly statement of its accounts with every other national admin- 
istration. The bureau balances these accounts, collects from the 
administrations whose balance is unfavorable, and pays over the 
proceeds to the nations entitled to a balance. This congress also 
provided for an international service of newspaper subscriptions. 
In many European states subscriptions to periodicals and news- 
papers are arranged for by the postal service. The extension of this 
system so as to enable a subscriber to give his order and pay his 
subscription for some paper published in a foreign country, at the 
post office of his home town, was made possible by the arrangements 
adopted at Vienna. At this congress the Australian colonies were 
admitted to the union with the right of one vote. 

At the present time the Universal Postal Union comprises fifty- 
five states and colonies. The postal rate has been made uniform 
throughout the extent of the union, no matter what the distance of 
transit involved may be. The Congress of Pome, in 1906, agreed 
upon a further reduction in the charges by permitting a greater 
weight to be carried in letters. By divers groupings of member 
states, numerous restricted unions for special purposes have been 
formed. 3 

The International Union of Railway Freight Transportation. 
From the earliest days of railway development in Europe, the neces- 
sity for international arrangements with respect to the transit of 
merchandise from one country to another became apparent. As early 
as 1847 there was founded the union of German Railway Adminis- 
trations, which is still in existence, comprising one hundred and 
eight administrations in Germany, Austria, Hungary, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Poumania, and Russia. The affairs of the union are admin- 
istered through the royal railway " direction " at Berlin, and every 
two years there is a general meeting for the revision of the regula- 
tions. The work of the conference is prepared by eight standing 

•Weithase, H., Geschiehte des Weltpostvereins. Strassburg, 1899. L'XJnion 
postale, Berne, since 1875. Treaties of Oct. 9, 1874, and June 1, 1878, in Archives 
dipl. Meili, op. cit. 
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committees on various branches of the service, such as freight traffic, 
passenger traffic, exchange of cars, etc. 

The idea of an international union for railway transportation 
was first suggested by two experts, de Seigneux and Christ, of Swit- 
zerland, who petitioned the Swiss federal council to call an interna- 
tional conference. Preliminary plans for such a union were worked 
out in Switzerland and in Germany, and in 1878, the first confer- 
ence met at Berne. It was composed of expert delegates of the fol- 
lowing countries: Germany, Austria, Hungary, Belgium, France, 
Italy, Luxemburg, the Netherlands, Russia, and Switzerland. The 
two prime movers for the conference acted as its secretaries. In a 
session occupying a month, the conference, on the basis of the pre- 
liminary studies, worked out the text of an international convention 
concerning railway freight traffic, a convention creating an inter- 
national commission, and supplementary ordinances. The results 
of these labors were referred to the various governments which had 
been represented at the conference. They were carefully studied 
by the administrations concerned, and memorials suggesting improve- 
ments and modifications were handed in by the latter. A second 
conference was convened in 1881. It also met at Berne, and the same 
powers were represented. This conference introduced a number of 
important modifications in the convention. It suggested the creation 
of a central bureau in place of the commission provided for by the 
first conference. So careful were the administrations and govern- 
ments interested that even as yet they were not ready to accept the 
results of the labors of these two conferences. After additional con- 
sideration a third conference was convened in Berne in 1886, which 
moulded the international convention and the regulations into their 
final form. It also adopted a protocol for the holding of a final 
conference of diplomatic representatives at which the convention 
might receive formal sanction. This conference took place in 1890. 
It was composed entirely of diplomatic delegates, and it accepted the 
convention as adopted by the third conference, with some minor 
changes. Ratifications were exchanged on September 30, 1892, and 
the union as well as its central bureau began operations on January 
1, 1893. 

The main portion of the convention thus carefully worked out by 
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the best expert talent of continental Europe is composed of a statement 
of general principles as well as of more detailed rules concerning the 
transportation of railway freight from one country to another. 
Among the chief matters thus regulated are the continuity of trans- 
portation under a single bill of lading, the form of which is deter- 
mined by the convention; uniform regulations with respect to pack- 
ing and to the transport of dangerous substances and breakable 
articles; the responsibility of railway administrations in interna- 
tional freight transportation, for delays, losses, and damages to 
goods. The inclusion of passenger traffic in the convention, though 
suggested, was not seriously considered because of the feeling that 
to introduce so difficult a matter might greatly embarrass the achieve- 
ment of a plan for united action. 

The organization of the union as determined by the convention is 
as follows: The administrative organ is the central bureau which is 
located at Berne. Its functions are: First, receiving communica- 
tions from the contracting states and from the railway adminis- 
trations interested and transmitting them to other states and admin- 
istrations; second, to gather, arrange, and publish information of 
all kinds which may be important to the international freight ser- 
vice; third, at the demand of parties to pronounce arbitral sen- 
tences on controversies which may arise between different railways; 
fourth, to give due form to suggestions for the modification of the 
present convention, and to propose to the different states the calling 
of a new conference ; fifth, to facilitate between the different admin- 
istrations financial operations necessitated by the international 
freight service, the collection of arrears, and the assurance in this 
matter of stable relations among the various railways. The central 
office also edits an authoritative list of railway lines which form part 
of the international services. The original treaty provides that there 
shall be convoked, every three years at least, a conference of the 
states for the purpose of making necessary modifications in the con- 
vention. In the special reglement for the central bureau, it is pro- 
vided that the Federal Council of Switzerland is to organize and 
supervise that institution. The expenses of the bureau are not to 
exceed one hundred thousand francs per year ; they are borne by the 
contracting states in proportion to the length in kilometers of their 
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railway lines which are admitted to the international service. The 
central office is authorized to issue a publication in French and Ger- 
man (Zeitschrift fur den Internationalen EisenbaJintransport ; Bul- 
letin des transports internationaux par chemins de fer) . It is, more- 
over, instructed to act as agent for the liquidation of accounts due 
from one railway administration to another, and the method of de- 
mand and collection as well as the responsibility of the respective 
state for such dues are regulated in detail. 

In agreement with the terms of the convention, the Swiss federal 
council has established a central bureau composed of a director, a 
vice-director, a juristic and a technical secretary, and the necessary 
clerical personnel. The international office, like the similar bureaus 
of the postal and the telegraph union, is placed under the direct 
supervision of the Swiss Department of Post Offices and Railways, 
and the general regulations made for these bureaus are also made 
applicable in this case. The most striking function of the central 
office is that of pronouncing judgment in controversies between dif- 
ferent railway administrations. According to the ordinance of the 
federal council, the court is composed of the director of the bureau 
and two arbitrators. The latter, as well as two substitutes, are ap- 
pointed by the federal council. At the desire of the parties or in 
cases of small importance, the director himself may act as judge 
without the assistance of the arbitrators. The control of the steps 
of the procedure is in the hands of the director, who presides in the 
court. In case of disagreement between him and the arbitrators, 
he may call in the two substitutes. In case of equality of votes, the 
opinion of the director is decisive. The services of this tribunal are 
gratuitous as far as the parties to the controversy are concerned. 
The judicial function of the central office has been appealed to in 
numerous cases. Prominent experts have acted as arbitrators, per- 
plexing controversies have been settled, and the working of this 
institution has given great satisfaction. 

The first conference for the revision of the international convention 
took place in Paris in 1896. The modifications which it introduced 
were of a technical nature. After prolonged negotiations, they finally 
went into effect in October, 1901. On account of these delays, a 
long period elapsed between the first and second revision conferences, 
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the latter of which did not meet until 1904. The feeling at this 
time was that, the international convention having proven very 
acceptable in detail and successful in its operations, and its provi- 
sions having entered into the administrative practices of all the coun- 
tries concerned, radical changes should be made with great care. 
Future conferences should not consider matters which had not been 
carefully examined by the contracting parties before the conference, 
with a view to ascertaining the bearing of new propositions upon 
their respective systems and instructing their delegates accordingly. 
The conference concluded that it would be sufficient to have a gen- 
eral meeting once in five years. Important modifications were in- 
troduced in the technical details of the convention, without, however, 
affecting the organization of the union. The annual budget of the 
central office was increased to one hundred and ten thousand francs 
(Fr. 110,000), and arrangements were made for instituting a pen- 
sioning system for its officials and employees. At this conference 
an effort was made to have the arbitral function of the central office 
extended to controversies between the railways and the general 
public. This change was, however, not sanctioned, though the con- 
ference declared that officials of the central bureau might personally 
act as arbitrators. But such judgments are not to be published in 
the official bulletin. Several other proposals failed of adoption. The 
Swiss federal council favored the extension of the union to the trans- 
portation of passengers and baggage. The Russian government de- 
sired to have the international bureau instructed to work out and 
publish a complete statistical report on international railways, their 
traffic, and operation. The latter proposition was not accepted be- 
cause the extent and cost of the undertaking was not perfectly clear 
to the conference, while the former appeared to necessitate previous 
negotiations among the various governments concerned. 4 

Navigation. The methods and rules of navigation on the high 
seas are a matter in which naturally all seafaring nations are in- 
terested. It is, therefore, not surprising that the procedure of 

4 Proces-verbaux des deliberations de la conference reunie a Berne au sujet 
d'une convention internationale en matiere de transports par chemins de fer. 
Berne, 1878, 1881, 1886. Congres international des chemins de fer, comptes 
rendus. At the dates and places of various conferences. Das Internationale 
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international regulation has been employed to a certain extent for 
the regulation of signals and routes. A signal code was first adopted 
by England and France in 1864. Other nations from time to time 
joined in accepting this code, which was given a thorough revision 
in 1899. At the present time forty states have adopted it. Through 
the use of flags of various sizes, forms, and colors, ships are enabled 
to communicate with each other and thus an international sign lan- 
guage has been created. 

England and France also led the way in the adoption of conven- 
tional rules with respect to routes of navigation, as well as night 
and fog signals. These rules also have been remodeled from time 
to time, especially at the conference of Washington, in 1889. They 
are at present accepted by thirty states, and though their observance 
has not been made obligatory on ships, they are as a matter of fact 
generally observed by navigators. 

The work of harmonizing and eventually of codifying inter- 
national maritime law has been discussed at the annual conferences 
of the International Maritime Committee, which have taken place 
regularly since 1897. The committee is the central organ of national 
associations in twelve leading states; it has its seat in Antwerp, and 
publishes a bulletin. Another body dealing with maritime interests 
is the International Association of the Marine, which was founded 
by French initiative. At its meeting at Lisbon in 1904, on which 
occasion the delegates of several governments participated, the asso- 
ciation voted for the establishment of an international maritime 
bureau. These private and semi-public endeavors have been supple- 
mented by the work of an international conference on maritime law, 
convened in Brussels in 1905 at the invitation of the Belgian gov- 
ernment. 5 

tjbereinkommen uber den Eisenbahn-und Fraehtverkehr. Berne, 1901. Zeit- 
schrift fur den International Eisenbahntransport. Berne, since 1893. Rosen- 
thal, Ed., Internationales Eisenbahnfrachtrecht. Jena, 1894. Olivier, E., Des 
chemins de fer en droit internat. Paris, 1885. Eger, G., Das Internationale 
tjbereinkommen, etc. Breslau, 1893. Meili, Das Recht der Verkehrs-und Trans- 
portanstalten. 1888. 

5 Protocol and Proceedings, International Marine Conference 1889. Washington, 
1890. Bulletin du Comite' maritime internat. Antwerp. Rev. internat. de 
droit marit. 19:800, 937. Ann. de droit commerc. 18:323. Govare, P., in 
Rev. de droit internat. privfi, I, 593. 
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II. ECONOMIC INTERESTS 

The Metric Union. One of the most serious inconveniences of 
international commerce arises from a difference in the standards of 
weights and measures. The adoption of a uniform standard was 
therefore urged at an early date by the representatives of interna- 
tional commerce and by scientific associations. In 1867 the inter- 
national geodetic conference at Berlin pronounced in favor of the 
universal use of the metric system. It also suggested the creation of 
an international commission which should supervise the keeping and 
duplication of standard units of measure, in order to avoid a gradual 
divergence among the various national standards. In 1869 the 
French government created a metrical commission {Commission du 
metre), composed of French and foreign members, for the purpose 
of advancing international unity of measurements. A conference 
called by this commission discussed the scientific methods required 
for assuring the stability of standards, and suggested the creation 
of an international bureau. For the purpose of carrying out these 
suggestions, a diplomatic conference was convoked in Paris in 1875, 
which adopted a treaty on the subject. Under this treaty there was 
created an international bureau of weights and measures installed 
at Sevres, near Paris. It is the function of this bureau to preserve 
the original standards of measurement, and, upon request, to fur- 
nish accurate copies to governments and scientific institutions. The 
bureau is under the supervision of an international committee rep- 
resenting the states who are members of the union. From time to 
time there is held a general international conference composed of 
delegates of the treaty states. The conference confines itself to the 
discussion of scientific methods for perfecting the accurate repro- 
duction of standards of measurement. The international bureau has 
become an important scientific center for metrological investigations. 
It is supported by contributions from the treaty states, and by fees 
received for reproductions of the prototype measures. 6 

Industrial, Literary, and Artistic Property. As a result of long- 
continued discussion on the part of persons and associations inter- 
ested in the development of industrial inventions, the French gov- 

• Bigourdan, G., Le systtaie m&trique des poids and mesures. Paris, 1901. 
Moynier, op. cit. 57. Olivart, op. cit. II, 477. 
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eminent, in 1880, issued an invitation for an international confer- 
ence on the protection of industrial property, to be held at Paris. At 
a second conference held at the same place in 1883, there was adopted 
and signed by the representatives of eleven states a convention for 
the protection of patent rights and trademarks. The purpose of the 
union thus formed was not the complete unification of the respective 
laws of the member states, but rather the creation of administrative 
rules by which the citizens of one state would be permitted without 
expensive formalities to come under the protection of the patent and 
trademark laws of the other states. Such an administrative arrange- 
ment might, of course, lead the way to a gradual assimilation of the 
national patent laws themselves, although this would not be its direct 
object. A central organ of the union, the International Bureau of 
Industrial Property, was established at Berne. The functions of this 
office were at first confined entirely to correspondence, investiga- 
tion, and publication. It was charged to bring together statistics 
and other useful information, to issue a periodical {La Propriete 
industrielle) , and to prepare preliminary studies for the conferences. 
The suggestion to make it an office for the registration of interna- 
tional patents did not at first find favor. At the second revisionary 
conference, held at Madrid in 1890, this suggestion was repeated. 
Though this arrangement was not acceptable to all the treaty states, 
it was adopted by ten of them, who thus formed a restricted union 
under the more general convention. Under this system the regis- 
tration, at the international bureau, of a trademark already regis- 
tered in one of the treaty states, has the effect of giving this trade- 
mark protection in all the other contracting states without any 
further special registration in any of them. This method of pro- 
cedure is a great simplification, and it materially reduces the ex- 
penses of industrial companies on account of trademarks. The net 
income of this special service is distributed pro rata among the states 
of the restricted union. This arrangement, by which the interna- 
tional bureau becomes an administrative organ of the treaty states, 
is admirable for its simplicity. It does not involve any change in 
the national law, but simply entitles the person or firm registering 
a trademark to whatever protection is given in the respective treaty 
state to this form of commercial property. The international union 
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was strengthened in 1903 by the accession of the German Empire, 
which, up to that time, had held aloof. 

The formation of the union for the protection of industrial prop- 
erty was an encouragement to those persons who desired a similar 
international protection to be extended to works of art and litera- 
ture. An international literary and artistic society had been formed 
in Paris in 1878 for the advancement of the above purpose. At a 
conference held at Berne in 1883, the association worked out a gen- 
eral project of a convention for the protection of literary and artistic 
works. Thereupon the Swiss government was prevailed upon to call 
an official conference for the purpose of adopting a convention of 
this kind. Three diplomatic conferences were held in three suc- 
cessive years beginning in 1884, which resulted in the formation of 
an international union for the protection of literary and artistic 
property. The union also created a bureau (1888) which acts as a 
central organ of information and publishes a journal (Le Droit 
d'auteur). In 1892 this office was united with the industrial bureau. 
The associated bureaus are under the control of the Swiss depart- 
ment of foreign affairs. Their expenses are borne by the treaty states 
in proportion to population. The relations of these bureaus to the 
governments and national administrations are, of course, not nearly 
so direct as in the case of the telegraph, the postal, and the rail- 
way freight bureaus, nor do they possess any arbitral functions ; but 
their work in bringing together authoritative information upon the 
patent and copyright laws of the various nations has been of great 
value to the public and to persons specially interested. Movements 
for the reform of national legislation have derived their information 
from these international organs. The bureaus have a very small 
personnel, and have always stayed well within their modest budget, 
notwithstanding the volume and real importance of their published 
work. 7 

Union for the Publication of Customs Tariffs. In 1890 there 
was created by convention an international bureau for the purpose 
of the collection and publication of customs tariffs. The bureau is 

"Kecueil general de la legislation et des traites concernant la propriety indus- 
trielle. Published by the International Bureau, Berne, 1896-7. Frey-Godet, La 
Protection internationale des marques industriels. In Zeitsehrift fur Volker- 
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situated at Brussels. Its duty is to supply, with the least delay pos- 
sible, copies of laws and administrative ordinances referring to cus- 
toms tariffs, and to cause the same to be published in its own 
periodical (The International Customs Bulletin). Forty-one states 
are parties to this arrangement; they divide among themselves the 
expenses of the bureau. In 1894 it was attempted, upon the iniative 
of the Swiss government, to establish a similar office for the publi- 
cation of international treaties. Sixteen governments were repre- 
sented at a conference held at Berne, where the project of the Swiss 
government was discussed. On account of the lack of direct author- 
ization on the part of several delegates, the conference did not take 
any action, but referred the project to the consideration of the 
various governments. 8 

International Protection of Labor. The efforts which have been 
made for the purpose of securing international agreements for the 
protection of labor are especially instructive. In a peculiar man- 
ner, private and state initiative have been combined and intermingled 
in the co-operation between public officials with private experts to 
bring about an international understanding. No field of action re- 
veals so clearly the limitations of international arrangements and 
the difficulties in the way of their achievement, nor, on the other 
hand, shows so fully the possibilities inherent in them. The gov- 
ernment of Switzerland deserves the credit of having made the first 
attempts to secure an international conference on labor legislation, 
after the matter had been repeatedly considered by a number of 
international labor congresses, composed of delegates of labor associa- 
tions and of other organized bodies. In 1889 the Swiss federal 
council addressed an invitation to fourteen European powers, re- 
questing them to send delegates to a conference for the purpose 
of discussing certain definite topics concerning labor legislation. 
The suggestion was favorably received by the majority of the coun- 

reeht und Bundesstaatsrecht. I, 329. Soldan, L'Union intern, pour la protec- 
tion des ceuvres litteraires et artistiques. 1887. A. Darras. Du droit des 
auteurs et des artistes dans les rapports internationaux. 1887. Olivart, op. cit. 
II, 402. "Paris Copyrights Congress," in Nation, 71:226. Recueil des con- 
ventions et traites concernant la propriety litteraire et artistique. Published by 
the International Bureau, Berne, 1903. 

s Acts of the Conference of Brussels, 1888, and of Berne, 1894, in Arch. dipl. 
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tries addressed, and the federal council consequently decided to send 
out formal invitations. But at this very time the German Emperor 
issued two rescripts, in which he pronounced in favor of international 
action in labor matters. Correspondence followed between Germany 
and Switzerland, and the smaller country ceded to the German Em- 
pire the honor of calling the conference. The latter assembled in 
Berlin in March, 1890, with a representation of fifteen states. 
Three committees were appointed to consider (1) work in mines, 
(2) Sunday rest, (3) work of children, young workmen, and women. 
Though Switzerland proposed the conclusion of a binding conven- 
tion and the creation of a central bureau, the conference did not 
favor the taking of such definite measures at that time. The only 
result of its work was the passage of resolutions embodying the 
opinion of the delegates on certain principles to be followed in labor 
legislation. 

The conference thus having failed to produce tangible results in 
the form of a treaty, the propaganda for international labor pro- 
tection was taken up with redoubled energy by private individuals 
and associations. In 1897 two labor legislation congresses were held. 
The congress at Zurich was composed of the representatives of labor 
organizations. Although many opposing views were here repre- 
sented, the delegates nevertheless found it possible to unite upon a 
definite program of labor legislation. The congress which met in 
Brussels in the same year (International Congress of Labor Legisla- 
tion) was composed largely of publicists and economists. It con- 
fined itself entirely to discussion, not even passing resolutions. 
After the session, however, there was appointed informally a com- 
mittee of three members for the purpose of finding means to carry on 
the work begun in the congress. The committee made certain 
arrangements with the Belgian government for the publication of 
an Annuaire de la legislation du travail, but the political conditions 
in Belgium were not favorable to a further pursuance of the pur- 
poses of this group of men. Other national committees were, how- 
ever, created, and the French committee eventually arranged for 
a conference which was held at Paris during the exposition of 1900. 
This congress occupied itself with the question of a permanent 
organization. It was decided to form an international association, 
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open to all who believed in protective labor legislation. The asso- 
ciation was to be composed of national sections, each with its separate 
organization and autonomy. The governing board was to be a com- 
mission composed of two delegates from each section, together with 
the representatives of governments which desired to take part in 
the enterprise. An international labor office was established, whose 
mission it is to publish, in French, German, and English, a periodi- 
cal report on labor legislation in all countries; to furnish the mem- 
bers of the association information on labor laws; to assist in the 
study of the legislative protection of labor, as well as in the creation 
of a systematic body of international labor statistics. The labor 
office is located at Basel, where it began work in May, 1901. In 
September of the same year the first general assembly of the asso- 
ciation was held at Basel. It was composed of delegates represent- 
ing the national sections as well as four governments. This 
assembly expressed the opinion that while the association itself 
might carry on an active propaganda for labor legislation, the inter- 
national bureau should confine itself to an objective and impartial 
study of labor legislation for the purpose of furnishing an absolutely 
reliable basis of facts and statistics. As the first questions for dis- 
cussion and eventual action the assembly selected, first, industrial 
night work of women; and, second, the regulation of unhealthy in- 
dustries, especially those using white lead and white phosphorus. 

The second general assembly was held at Cologne in 1902. On 
this occasion seven national sections and eight governments were 
represented. The assembly considered the organization and the 
finances of the international office as well as the two questions sub- 
mitted by the previous assembly. The international commission 
was instructed to take steps to induce the various governments to 
consider the suppression of these industrial dangers. The commis- 
sion, at its subsequent meeting at Basel, decided to appeal to the 
Swiss federal council in order that an international conference might 
be called to frame a treaty on these matters. Early in 1905 invi- 
tations were sent out, and in May the official conference met at 
Berne. Over fifty delegates were present, representing all the gov- 
ernments of Europe, with the exception of Bussia, Greece, Bou- 
mania, and Servia. The conference took up the discussion of the 
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two questions which had been formulated and prepared by the assem- 
blies of the international association. Although the sessions occupied 
only eight days, the discussions were earnest, and many different 
points of view were brought out. The absence of Japan interposed 
special obstacles to the adoption of a convention on the use of white 
phosphorus, a material extensively employed in the Japanese match 
industry. The convention which was finally adopted on this point 
provided that after January 1, 1911, the manufacture and sale of 
matches containing white phosphorus was to be forbidden. The 
Japanese government was to be invited to join in this treaty before 
December 31, 1907, and the validity of the treaty was made de- 
pendent upon its acceptance by all the states represented and by 
Japan. Eleven out of the fifteen states voted in favor of this pro- 
posal. The conference also adopted a protocol regulating the hours 
of night work for women. These projects were transformed into 
definite conventions by a diplomatic conference which met in De- 
cember, 1906. They have not as yet been accepted by all the states 
represented. 

The extreme caution with which the governments have proceeded 
in this matter is a characteristic mark of the jealousy which states 
feel in behalf of their legislative independence in such important 
matters as labor legislation. In the railway and telegraph service 
a unified administrative procedure for international traffic was 
forced upon the various governments by the circumstances of the 
case. That there is a great need for international regulation of labor 
laws is apparent from the interest which this subject has aroused. 
National advance in labor reform would, in fact, be checkmated 
were it not to be seconded by international agreements. Yet the 
governments have been very reluctant to commit themselves to any 
definite policy of uniformity in this matter. The existing union 
has therefore remained semi-private in its nature, for its main con- 
stituent elements are the national sections. The international labor 
office may also be called a semi-private institution, though its work 
has been assisted in every way by the various public administrations 
which deal with labor affairs. The expenses of the office are borne 
partly by the contributions of national sections, but more largely by 
subscriptions of governments, Switzerland itself leading with a 
subscription of ten thousand francs a year. 
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In this connection we may also note the provisions of the Franco- 
Italian treaty of April 7, 1904. This treaty constitutes a very im- 
portant attempt to have the privileges of a national labor legislation 
extended to laborers who are sent in from another state. The con- 
vention refers especially to the gratuitous transfer of the savings 
accounts of laborers from one country to another, the admission of 
foreign laborers to the benefits of national labor insurance, and the 
extension to them of the general rules of protection afforded by the 
national law. 9 

The Sugar Convention. For over forty years past, negotiations 
have from time to time been carried on among the powers for the 
purpose of putting restraints upon the policy of individual govern- 
ments, by which they attempt to modify the commerce and produc- 
tion of sugar by means of a bounty system. Earlier treaties, such as 
that of 1864 and of 1877, proved inadequate to accomplish this pur- 
pose, because of the lack of compulsory provisions and the conse- 
quent failure of some of the contracting nations fully to live up to 
the agreement. After long-continued negotiations and a succession 
of conferences, a convention was finally concluded in Brussels in 
March, 1902, by which a number of European states formed a 
union for the purpose of doing away with sugar bounties. This 
union included at the time of its beginning ten states. A perma- 
nent organization is provided for in article VII of the treaty, which 
creates a permanent commission charged with supervising the ex- 
ecution of the agreement. This commission is composed of delegates 
of the contracting states. Its seat is at Brussels. The functions 
of the commission are as follows: (a) to determine whether in the 
contracting states there is accorded any direct or indirect bounty 
on the production or exportation of sugar; (b) to determine whether 

"A full bibliography is given by P. Dochow in Zeitschrift fur Internationales 
Privat-und Offentliches Recht. Leipzig, 1906. Francke, E., Der internat. 
Arbeiterschutz. Dresden, 1903. Account of the Berne Conference with proces- 
verbal, in Arch, dipt., 1905, vol. Ill, p. 271. Bulletin de l'Office international du 
travail. Since 1900. Crick, D., La Legislation internationale du travail. Rev. 
d. dr. internat., 1905, p. 432. Armand-Hahn, J. P., in Annales des sciences 
politiques. 20:156. Jay, R., La Protection legale des travailleurs. Paris, 1904. 
Schriften der internationalen Vereinigung fur gesetzlichen Arbeitschutz. Jena, 
1901-6. Bauer, "International Labor Office." Economic Journal, 1903. Ray- 
naud, B., Droit international ouvrier. Paris, 1906. 
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the contracting states, which are not exporters, continue in that 
special condition; (c) to determine the existence of bounties in non- 
signatory states; (d) to give advisory decisions on questions in con- 
troversy; (e) to give due form to requests of admission to the union 
on the part of states which are not yet members of the union. 

In general, the duties of the commission are confined to deter- 
mining the existence of facts. On questions submitted to it, it will 
make a report addressed to the Belgian government, to be com- 
municated to the contracting states. But certain determinations of 
the commission have a direct validity, and form the basis of con- 
tingent treaty obligations on the part of the contracting states. 
This is the case with reference to the matters mentioned under " b " 
and " c " above. As soon as the commission shall determine that 
the states of Spain, Italy, and Sweden have begun to export sugar, 
these states, under the agreement, must conform their legislation to 
the dispositions of the convention. As soon as the commission shall 
ascertain the existence of bounties in non-signatory states, the treaty 
powers are bound to levy a certain duty upon sugar imported from 
such sources. These determinations are made by a majority vote of 
the commission, each state being entitled to one vote, and they go into 
effect within two months of their date. An appeal, to be considered, 
must be lodged within eight days after the notification. It will 
then be decided within a month. 

The commission is assisted by a permanent bureau located at 
Brussels, upon which is imposed the function of collecting, arrang- 
ing, and publishing every kind of information and statistics relating 
to sugar legislation throughout the world. The expenses of the 
bureau and of the commission are borne by the contracting states, 
who also pay individually the expenses of their delegates. It is to 
be noted that these organs of the union do not correspond directly 
with the contracting states. The communications are all made 
through the Belgian government, which thus becomes the diplomatic 
agent of the union. Even information on laws, decrees, and regu- 
lations concerning sugar, and statistical data, are not communicated 
directly to the commission, but through the Belgian government as an 
intermediary. All reports of the commission are likewise communi- 
cated through the Belgian government, which also has the right 
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of calling new conferences. The sugar commission is the only in- 
ternational organ which has a right, through its determinations and 
decisions, to cause a direct modification of the laws existing in the 
individual treaty states, within the dispositions of the convention. 
Though not given direct legislative power, it makes determinations 
of fact upon which changes in the laws of the individual states 
become obligatory under the treaty. Its function may be compared 
to that intrusted to the President of the United States, in the reci- 
procity provisions of the McKinley and Dingley tariff laws. 10 

Agriculture. Like other economic interests, those of agriculture 
extend in their relations beyond the political boundaries of states. 
The prosperity of the farmers of a nation is determined to a large 
extent by the conditions, legal and economic, in markets beyond the 
national boundary. Being more dispersed than the representatives 
of other, commercial or industrial, pursuits, agricultural producers 
have been less successful in uniting for a defense of their common 
interests. Yet several private associations for the unification of 
various agricultural interests throughout the world were formed 
toward the end of the nineteenth century. A general international 
congress of agriculture has assembled periodically. It is composed 
of national sections and has for its organ a permanent international 
commission. Moreover, special organizations were founded to de- 
velop international relations among special groups of producers. 
Thus there was created an international statistical union of sugar 
production, and an international congress of cotton producers and 
manufacturers. The latter decided on a permanent executive organi- 
zation at its meeting in Zurich, in 1904. The cotton congress, held 
the year after the international institute of agriculture (v. infra) 
had been created, expressed its sympathy with that undertaking, and 
the hope that it might soon include in its studies and operations 
matters relating to cotton culture. A German scientist, Dr. Ruhland, 
has organized at Freiburg an international office for the observation 
of grain prices and markets, which has done valuable work in pro- 

10 Text of the Treaty of 1902 in " Staatsarchiv," 66:267. Martino, G., "The 
Brassels Sugar Conference," Ee. Journ., 1904. Taylor, B., " Sugar and the 
Convention," Fortnightly, 77:636. Lough, T. H., "The Sugar Convention of 
Brussels," Contemp., 83:75. 
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viding accurate information on the supply and prices of grain, 
thereby enabling producers to take intelligent advantage of the con- 
ditions of the world's market. 

These various tentative efforts and organizations with many others 
not here mentioned indicate that the time was ripe for the creation 
of a more general union for the advancement of agricultural inter- 
ests. The official initiative in this matter was taken by King Victor 
Emmanuel III, of Italy, to whom the idea of an international insti- 
tute of agriculture had been suggested by Mr. David Lubin, an 
American. The king, on January 24, 1905, addressed to the presi- 
dent of the Italian council of ministers a letter in which he outlined 
the objects and purposes of such an institution, in the following 
language : 

Les classes agricoles, generalement les plus nombreuses, ont partout 
une grande influence sur le sort des nations, mais, vivant sans aucun lien, 
elles ne peuvent concourir efficacement ni a l'amelioration et a la dis- 
tribution des diverses cultures selon les exigences de la consommation, 
ni a la protection de leurs interets sur les marches qui, pour les produits 
les plus importants du sol, deviennent de plus en plus universels. 

Tin institut international pourrait done etre d'une grande utilite, si, 
degage de tout but politique, il se proposait d'etudier les conditions de 
l'agriculture dans les differents pays du monde, signalant periodiquement 
la quantite et la qualite des recoltes, de fagon que la production put en 
etre facilitee, le commerce moins couteux, plus expeditif, et la fixation 
des prix plus convenable. Cet Institut, marchant d'accord avec les 
divers bureaux nationaux deja crees a cet effet, fournirait aussi des 
donnees precises sur les conditions de la main-d'oeuvre agricole dans tous 
les lieux, de maniere a etre pour les emigrants un guide utile et sur; il 
prendrait des accords pour la defense commune contre ces maladies des 
plantes et du betail que la defense partielle ne reussit pas a etouffer; 
il exercerait enfin une action bienfaisante sur le developpement de la 
co-operation rurale, des assurances et du credit agraire. 

On the basis of this royal initiative, the Italian foreign office 
instructed its diplomatic agents to attempt to secure the co-operation 
of the powers for the purpose of creating an international institute. 
These instructions call attention to the disadvantages from which 
farmers now suffer through their lack of union which makes them a 
prey to speculation and to commercial and railway syndicates. But 
the instructions especially emphasize the support which the move- 
ment for international peace would receive through a development 
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of the common interests of the agricultural class. It is therefore 
suggested that there be formed an international institute composed 
of the delegates of various governments and of national associations 
of agriculture. The purpose of such an institute would include the 
organization of agricultural exchanges and labor offices; the organi- 
zation of rural co-operation in sales, purchases, credit, and insurance ; 
the defense against syndicates of intermediaries, and the preparatory 
study of legislative and administrative problems. Through the work 
of the institute the governments would be enabled to act in unison 
upon the most reliable information. In order that these matters 
might be discussed, the Italian government extended an invitation 
to the powers to send delegates to a conference to meet at Rome. In 
preparation for this conference, the ministries of foreign affairs and 
agriculture in Italy worked out a definite program, which embodied 
the suggestions made before. 

In the conference which met on May 28, 1905, thirty-eight 
European, American, Asiatic and African governments were rep- 
resented by official delegates. Although some of the most powerful 
states maintained an attitude of reserve, the general idea of an in- 
ternational institute of agriculture was received with favor. Opin- 
ions were, however, divided on the form to be given the institute. 
The thought of the Italian government evidently had been that there 
should be two component elements, possibly organized in two separate 
houses, one comprising the official delegates of the government, the 
other the representatives of agricultural associations. Thus only, 
it was believed, could the agricultural interests throughout the world 
become truly unified. The conference, however, confined its action 
to the establishment of an institution composed solely of the dele- 
gates of governments, — diplomats or agricultural experts. The 
International Institute of Agriculture, as organized by the confer- 
ence, takes the following form : It is a public institution, consisting 
of a general assembly and a permanent commission, in both of which 
each treaty power is represented. The number of votes attributed 
to any state in the general assembly is fixed according to the size 
of its contribution. The general assembly controls the work of the 
institute. It considers projects prepared by the permanent com- 
mission, fixes the budget, and makes suggestions to the contracting 
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governments, with respect to modifications of the organization. The 
quorum is fixed at two-thirds of all the votes of the contracting states. 
The permanent commission carries out the directions of the assembly, 
and prepares projects for consideration by the latter. It is composed 
of one representative from each of the states, although it is per- 
mitted that ona delegate may represent several governments. 

The functions of the institute are as follows: (a) to collect, 
study, and publish statistical, technical, and economic information 
relative to agricultural and animal husbandry, agricultural markets, 
and prices ; (b) to communicate to governments interested the above 
information; (c) to investigate the payment of rural labor; (d) to 
give notice of new plant diseases which may have appeared in any 
part of the world, indicating the extent of territory affected, the 
course of the malady, and, if possible, efficacious remedies; (e) to 
study questions relative to agricultural co-operation, insurance, and 
credit; (f) to present for the approbation of governments measures 
for the protection of the common interests of agriculturalists and for 
the betterment of their condition; taking account of all means of 
information, such as resolutions of international and other agricul- 
tural congresses, agricultural societies, academies, scientific bodies, 
etc. 

The states belonging to the institute are divided into five groups, 
each state being free to choose for itself to which group it will belong. 
The first group has five votes and contributes sixteen units to the 
income of the institute ; the second group has four votes and contrib- 
utes eight units ; and so on down to the fifth, which has one vote and 
contributes one unit. The unit is not to exceed 2,500 francs a year. 
The King of Italy supported the foundation of the institute by mak- 
ing over to it the revenues of certain valuable crown domains. 

The organization determined on by the diplomatic conference at 
Rome was far from meeting the desires and aspirations of the men 
who were most interested in the movement for an international union 
of agriculture. Kot only is the institute a purely governmental 
institution, but its functions are practically confined to the collec- 
tion of information and the suggestion of projects for treaties and 
legislative measures. Yet it could hardly be expected that the gov- 
ernments would immediately consent to the establishment of an 
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organ with direct administrative functions such as for instance an 
international co-operative union of agricultural credit. On the basis 
of the organization as effected, it will be possible to centralize efforts 
in behalf of the agricultural interests and to secure a gradual 
amelioration of agricultural conditions. The institute, as its organic 
law indicates, will hold itself ready to co-operate with national and 
international organizations representing private initiative, such as 
the international congress of agriculture, mentioned above. In Italy- 
there was organized in 1905 a special office for the representation 
of agricultural societies and co-operative organizations, which is to 
mediate between the latter and the international institute. 

Several matters, connected with agriculture, which have hereto- 
fore been regulated by separate treaties, will now probably be drawn 
within the field of action of the agricultural institute. In 1878, 
there was formed in Berne a union comprising eleven European 
states, for preventing the introduction and propagation of phylloxera. 
In March, 1902, a convention was concluded at Paris for the pro- 
tection of useful birds; subsequently ratified by eleven states. The 
treaty governments engage themselves to propose to their respective 
legislatures measures for the protection of birds which are useful in 
agriculture. In this connection we may also mention the union 
for the protection of large African game, concluded in London, May 
19, 1900, among the powers which have colonies in Central Africa. 11 

Insurance. Though there has not as yet been created in the in- 
terests of insurance an international administrative organization, yet 
a number of governments have regularly participated in the meet- 
ings of international associations dealing with insurance problems. 
Most prominent among these is the International Congress of Ac- 
tuarial Science. Not only have the meetings of this congress usually 
been held under government patronage, and under the presidency 
of some important statesman (in 1903, Secretary Cortelyou in New 
York), but many governments have been represented by official dele- 

11 Dalla Volta, R., " The International Institute of Agriculture," Rev. d'ec. pol., 
19:597. Gidel, " L'Inst. agricole internat.," Ann. Sc. pol., 20:630. Pantaleoni, 
M. In the Giornale degli Economists Feb. 1905. Papafava, P., Ibid., Sept., 
1905. Henry, A., " I/organization du commerce des bles." Brussels, 1900. 
Luzzatti, L., " The Internationa] Institute of Agriculture." North Am. Rev., 
182:651. Bellini, A., L'Istituto Internaz. d'agric. Turin, 1906. 
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gates, and the deliberations of the congress have dealt to a large 
extent with administrative and legal, as distinct from technical and 
mathematical, subjects. The congress of 1906 was held in Berlin in 
conjunction with the Fourth International Congress of Insurance 
Medicine. Sixteen governments were represented by official dele- 
gates, and five of the thirteen topics of discussion dealt entirely 
with administrative and legal questions. * The congress has an official 
organ in the Permanent Commission on Insurance (Comite perma- 
nent) at Brussels. Aside from the governments, national actuarial 
societies and similar associations are represented in its organization. 
The international congress of protection against fire which is a 
more purely private organization, resolved in London in 1903 to 
establish experiment stations, an international expert commission, 
and an international statistical bureau. International congresses of 
labor insurance have been held repeatedly (the eighth congress met 
at Rome in 1906) and have received financial assistance from various 
European states. 12 

III. SANITATION AND PRISON REFORM 

The. International Prison Congress. Congresses for the purpose 
of the discussion of penitentiary administration and reform have 
been held at irregular intervals from 1846 on. At the congress of 
1872, under the leadership of the United States, steps were taken to 
secure a permanent organization. Since 1880, congresses have been 
held every five years, the place of the next meeting being Washington 
(1910). At the congress at Buda-Pest in 1905, twenty-eight nations 
were represented by delegates. The executive work of preparing for 
the congresses is performed by the International Penitentiary Com- 
mission composed of one delegate from each country. The commis- 
sion meets regularly every two years, and is composed of four sec- 
tions, among whom the consideration of prison administration, penal 
law, and prevention of crime is distributed. The secretariate of 
the commission is situated at Berne. Some time previous to the 
meeting of the congress, a series of questions prepared by experts 

u Emminghaus, in Zeitschrift t. d. Versicherungs-Wissenschaft. 7:9. Reports, 
Memoirs, and Proceedings of the Fifth International Congress of Actuaries. 
Berlin, 1906. 
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are sent out to the various countries represented. They are sub- 
mitted to experts, carefully studied, and reports upon them returned 
to the secretariate. All these reports are then edited and published 
in French to be distributed among all the delegates appointed to the 
congress, in time to enable them to give these matters a careful study. 
In this manner the discussions avoid all preliminary misunderstand- 
ings as to definitions and points at issue, and the meetings of the 
congress are usually very fruitful in the formation of definite opin- 
ions on matters connected with practical prison administration. The 
congress and the commission have no power to bind the respective 
governments by treaty; their purpose is primarily the exchange of 
expert opinion and knowledge, and the development of the science 
of penitentiary administration. 13 

International Sanitation. International defensive action against 
invasion by epidemics was first urged by the French government, 
which in 1851, called a sanitary conference to meet in Paris; this 
was followed by a second meeting in 1859. The terrible epidemic of 
cholera of 1865 caused the holding of a third conference at Con- 
stantinople. Other conferences have followed at short intervals. 
Although from the first these conferences had a diplomatic character 
in that they were attended by the representatives of governments, 
diplomatic action was not taken until 1892. Before this date, the 
conferences were primarily scientific in character, confining them- 
selves to discussions and resolutions, rather than elaborating treaties. 
Ultimately, however, more formal action was taken and the con- 
ference of Venice in 1892 framed the first general treaty on the 
subject of protection against cholera. Every conference since then 
has added to the diplomatic work, that of Venice in 1897 and that 
of Paris in 1903 being especially important. 

At the latter conference it was voted to establish an international 
sanitary office to be situated at Paris. Such a bureau had first been 
suggested at the International Congress of Hygiene at Brussels in 
1897. At the Paris Sanitary Conference the president of the French 

15 Bulletin de la Commission penitentiaire international, Brussels and Berne. 
Jaspar, H., In Rev. de Dr. Internat., 1901, p. 448. National Prison Association, 
Proceedings 1905, p. 227. Charities, vol. XV, 126. "Les Congres penitentiaries 
internat.," Rev. Penit., 1905, p. 653. 
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delegation introduced the subject by calling for the creation of a 
union de sante incarnee dans une autorite Internationale fortement 
constitute. The functions bestowed upon the bureau at this time are, 
however, not executive, but only informational. The office is to collect 
information on the progress of infectious diseases, being assisted by 
the sanitary authorities of the treaty states. The results of the work 
of the bureau are to be communicated to the various governments 
and published. TLe establishment of the bureau was supported by 
all powers represented, but was accepted with certain reservations 
by Austria, Great Britain, and Germany. 

The execution of the treaties of the Sanitary Union, with respect 
to prophylactic measures to be taken in Turkey and Egypt, is super- 
vised by two commissions, the Sanitary Councils of Constantinople 
and of Alexandria. The Conseil superieur de sante of Constanti- 
nople was created by treaty between the Sultan and the maritime 
powers having relations with Turkey, as early as 1839. It was 
natural that the functions of surveillance created by the treaty of 
Venice in 1892 and by later treaties should be entrusted to this 
organ. The council is composed of seventeen delegates, four being 
appointed by Turkey, the others by the foreign treaty powers. De- 
cisions of the council are taken by majority vote, and are directly 
executory. The Turkish minister of foreign affairs acts as president 
of the council and the representation of the foreign powers is ar- 
ranged through their respective legations at Constantinople. The 
council supervises the quarantine service at Turkish ports on the 
Persian Gulf and on the Eed Sea as well as along the Persian and 
Russian boundaries. The expenses of the council are met by fees 
imposed for quarantine services, which are in turn regulated by a 
" mixed commission on the sanitary tariff," composed of representa- 
tives of the various powers. The Turkish government also contri- 
butes to the expenses of the council. 

The Conseil sanitaire, maritime, et quarantenaire d'Egypte at 
Alexandria was created in 1881. It is composed of the representa- 
tives of fourteen treaty powers and two representatives of Egypt. 
The presidency is accorded to the representative of Great Britain. 
The council has regular monthly meetings and controls the Egyptian 
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quarantine stations on the Red Sea, the Suez Canal, and the mouth 
of the Nile. A similar sanitary council exists at Tangier. It was 
created in 1840 and has also been brought in relation to the general 
sanitary union The conventions framed by the various sanitary 
conferences control the treatment of suspected ships and passengers 
from countries subject to epidemics, in all the ports of the treaty 
powers. The conclusion of general treaties on this matter was for 
a long time resisted by Great Britain, because of fears in behalf 
of her shipping interests. The continued danger of infection from 
Oriental countries, however, finally forced the European nations to 
unite in self-defense. The sanitary conferences, while fitted out 
with diplomatic attributes, are still largely concerned with questions 
of scientific character. The provisions of their treaties must fre- 
quently be modified in accordance with the latest determinations of 
science with respect to the period of incubation and the most efficient 
means for preventing the transmission of disease. 

The International Congress of Hygiene and Demography has a 
purely scientific character. It is composed of the official represen- 
tatives of most of the civilized countries, together with delegates of 
scientific bodies and of local councils of public health. The congress 
has a permanent commission with offices at Brussels. Another 
similar organization, in which also governments officially interest 
themselves, is the International Congress of School Hygiene. 14 

The Geneva Convention. The care of the wounded during wars 
has become the subject of a special international agreement, the 
Geneva Convention of 1864. This regulates the treatment of dis- 
abled soldiers and neutralizes the sanitary and hospital services dur- 
ing military operations. This convention made possible the work of 
the Bed Cross Societies, which have been established in practically 
all civilized countries. These associations are organized on a private 
basis, though their work is essentially of a public nature, for which 
reason they must necessarily be in close touch with the administra- 

14 Text of the Treaty of Venice, 1897, in Staats-Archiv, 61:261. The Confer- 
ence of Paris, 1903, in Rev. generate, 11:199. Monod, H., in Rev. coadministra- 
tion, March, 1904. Rapmund, O., Das offentliehe Gesundsheitwesen, Leipzig, 
1901, p. 126. 8. Congress Internat. de Hygiene et de Demographie, Buda-Pest, 
1895. Huot, in the Rev. intern, de dr. Maritime, 19:803. Proces-verbaux, Paris 
Conference, 1903. Paris, 1904. 
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tion of military affairs. The societies form a universal union, 
which has its administrative offices at Geneva, and which holds 
periodical conventions. Repeated attempts which have been made 
to amend the Geneva Convention have thus far remained unsuccess- 
ful. The last conference for this purpose was held in 1906; the 
final outcome of its work is still in the hands of the various foreign 
offices. 15 

IV. POLICE POWERS 

Fisheries Police. The fishing industry in the North Sea, being 
carried on by numerous fishermen belonging to various nationalities, 
has required international legislation and protection. A treaty was 
concluded in 1882 between the six powers most directly interested. 
Under this treaty any commissioned ship of a signatory power may 
in certain enumerated cases intervene and arrest any fishing vessel 
belonging to a subject of a treaty power. The delicts for which such 
an arrest may be made are enumerated in the treaty and the delin- 
quent vessel must be delivered up to the authorities of its own country. 
This arrangement is supplemented by the convention of November 
16, 1887, concluded at The Hague among the same powers, with the 
exception of France. Under this convention the surveillance and 
control of floating cabarets or liquor shops is provided for. The 
policing is carried on by the commissioned ships of the treaty powers, 
which have the same rights of arrest in this matter as they were given 
under the treaty of 1882. 16 

Protection of Submarine Cables. The international status of 
submarine telegraphs led to much discussion when these instruments 
of communication were first put into use. In 1869, the government 
of the United States suggested the holding of a conference for work- 
ing out a treaty project on the neutralization and protection of 
cables. The Franco-Prussian War caused the postponement of such 
action, although there was continued diplomatic and scientific dis- 
cussion of the international law aspects of marine telegraphy. In 

* Bulletin international des societSs de la Croix Rouge. Geneva. Moynier, 
Notions essentielles sur la Croix Rouge. Geneva, 1896. Meurer, in Zeitschr. f. 
Volkerr. I, 521. 

" Treaty of May 6, 1882, and of Nov. 16, 1887, in Arch. dipl. Pere de Car- 
daillac de St. Paul, Kitude de droit international sur la pfiche. Toulouse, 1903. 
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1879 the Institute of International Law took up this matter, and 
came to the conclusion that the first object to be achieved was to 
protect submarine cables against wanton or careless destruction, by 
means of an international agreement for the arrest of delinquents 
on the high seas. In 1881, on the basis of a resolution of the Inter- 
national Congress of Electricians, the French government issued 
invitations for a diplomatic conference, which met in Paris during 
the subsequent year. Thirty-three states, as well as the Interna- 
tional Telegraph Bureau of Berne, were represented, either by 
diplomatic or expert delegates. The delegates of the United States, 
the power which had originally taken the initiative, declined to take 
an active part in the proceedings, pleading lack of instructions from 
their government. The result of the deliberations of this conference 
was the drafting of a convention which was later ratified by the 
diplomatic representatives of the powers at Paris (March 14, 1884). 
Under this treaty certain precautions for the protection of cables 
are made obligatory upon fishermen and navigators. The commis- 
sioned ships of any signatory power may arrest ships suspected of 
having wilfully or negligently injured cables. The arrest is made 
for the purpose of ascertaining from the ship's papers all necessary 
data with respect to it. An authentic written minute (proces-verbal) 
is made out on the basis of the facts thus ascertained and the in- 
juries observed. This document has legal force before the national 
tribunals of the delinquent, to which jurisdiction for the trial of 
such cases is reserved. 17 

African Slave Trade, and Liquor Traffic. Agreements for the sup- 
pression of the slave trade were made between Great Britain and 
France in the years 1833 and 1841. In the latter treaty, some addi- 
tional states joined. The congress of Berlin in 1885, took up the 
question again, and determined in principle upon the more complete 
international organization of the preventive system. The Brussels 
conference of 1890 finally regulated the matter through a convention 
or General Act in which both slave trade and African slavery itself 
were made subject to strict international regulation. An office was 
established at Zanzibar (Bureau international maritime de la traite) 

"Landois, V6lkerrechtl. Schutz d. submarinen Telegraphenkabel. Greifswald, 
1894. Renault, L. On protection of cables in Rev. de dr. int. 15:17. 
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for the purpose of superintending the enforcement of the General 
Act. The five powers which primarily assumed the preventative 
operations on sea are represented in this bureau. A second bureau 
was established at Brussels for the purpose of collecting information 
and publishing documents and statistics with respect to the slave 
trade. Seventeen states are members of this union. The Brussels 
General Act of 1890 also regulates the sale of liquors in the central 
belt of Africa (between twenty degrees north and twenty-two degrees 
south). In regions where the natives have not yet become accus- 
tomed to the use of liquors, the traffic is entirely forbidden. For 
other parts, a high minimum excise duty is fixed by the treaty. The 
bureau at Brussels is to act as an intermediary between the treaty 
powers, for the exchange of information concerning the liquor traffic 
in their respective African possessions. 18 

The Repression of White Slave Trade. The nefarious traffic 
known as the white slave trade has for a considerable time operated 
on an international basis. The persons engaged in it have received 
protection from the fact that their transactions were not confined 
to one single national territory but that acts apparently innocent 
and legitimate were followed by a consummation in another state 
which rendered the entirety of the act criminal. Without interna- 
tional agreement as to the responsibility in such cases, it would often 
be impossible to punish guilty persons because the acts committed 
in any one particular state might not amount to a completed crime. 
It was, moreover, necessary that the police administrations of the 
different states should support the efforts of each other by promptly 
giving information and in other ways, so that the execution of 
criminal designs might be frustrated. The matter of coming to an 
understanding was first taken up by private international congresses. 
The principal one of these organizations is the International Union 
for the Bepression of the White Slave Trade, which was founded in 
London in 1899 and has its central office in that city. The successive 
congresses of this union have worked out definite principles and 
methods for the purpose of preventing the traffic in question. 
Through its initiative, the French government was prevailed upon 

18 Brussels General Act in Arch. dipl. 35:206. Documents relatifs a la 
repression de la traite. Brussels, 1903. 
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to call a conference of the powers, which met in Paris in July, 1902. 
Fifteen states were represented, including Brazil on the part of 
America. The conference elaborated projects for a convention and 
for an administrative arrangement. The former includes such modi- 
fications of the principles of criminal law as would be necessary to 
make the suppression of the traffic effective. The latter pro- 
vides for administrative arrangements and methods which can be 
instituted without legislative action by mere administrative ordi- 
nances in the various states. A diplomatic conference, assembled 
in Paris in May, 1904, ratified the administrative arrangement. 
The convention has not as yet been adopted by the powers. The ad- 
ministrative arrangement provides that each treaty government is 
to create a special bureau which is to collect all specific information 
about attempts to engage women for immoral purposes in foreign 
countries. Such bureau is to have the right of immediate communi- 
cation with the similar bureaus in other states. The governments 
are to institute a special service of surveillance in railway stations 
and ports for the purpose of discovering attempts to carry on illegal 
traffic. In cases where mere suspicion exists, such suspicion shall 
nevertheless be communicated to the authorities at the point of des- 
tination of the suspected persons. The repatriation of victims of 
the traffic is also provided for. The French government is made 
the agent of the union for the purposes of negotiating by diplomatic 
means for the admission of new members. 19 

V. SCIENTIFIC PURPOSES 

Among the commissions and bureaus which have already been 
reviewed above, there are a number whose functions may be called 
scientific. Bureaus like that of the industrial property union and 
the sanitary union have the duty of collecting reliable information 

"Int. Conf. for the Repr. of White Slavery. 1902, in Arch, dipt 77:154-263. 
Appleton, P. La traite des blanches. Paris, 1903. Reports of the International 
Congress for the Repression of White Slave Trade. (London, 1899; Frankfurt, 
1903; Paris, 1906.) Renault, L. "La Traite des Blanches," in Rev. gen., 9:497. 
Rehm, in Zeitschr. fur Volkerr. und Bundesstaatsr., 1:446. Mayr, G. v. on the 
Paris congress on white slavery, 1906, in Beilage zur Allgemeinen Zeitung, 
Munich, Feb. 5-6, 1907. 
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and arranging it in a scientific manner. The functions of the metric 
bureau at Sevres are of a strictly scientific nature. But in all these 
cases, and in the others reviewed, the information is gathered for 
the purpose of forming the basis of definite action by the govern- 
ments who are members of the respective unions. There are in ad- 
dition to these associations and unions a few whose purpose is purely 
informational and scientific. We cannot, of course, in this place 
deal with the numerous scientific associations of international ex- 
tent composed of private persons and not connected with govern- 
ments through representation or financial support. 

The International Geodetic Association. Under the initiative of 
the Prussian government, a conference was convened in 1864 for 
the purpose of forming an association through which the geodetic 
work carried on by the various governments could be compared and 
rendered more efficient and a harmonization of effort achieved. Four- 
teen states were represented at this conference. It created a perma- 
nent organization, composed of a general conference which meets 
every three years, a permanent commission, and a central bureau. 
The latter was located at Potsdam and placed under direction of the 
Prussian institute of geodesy. The original purpose of the asso- 
ciation was to consider the geodetic researches with respect to cen- 
tral Europe. The scope of this scientific purpose was subsequently 
expanded so as to embrace all of Europe, and then the entire globe ; 
the ultimate purpose of the association being the absolute determi- 
nation of the form of the earth. The organization of the union was 
modified in 1886 by giving the international bureau an independent 
budget made up of contributions of the member states according to 
population. The control of the Prussian government over the 
bureau was rendered less direct by this measure, although the connec- 
tion with the Prussian institute was maintained. At the present 
time the association has a membership of twenty states. In the words 
of a delegate to the last conference, 

The association does not fix the methods of observation or computation 
in any country; it controls only the methods used in its own central 
bureau, and in the field work paid for from the association funds. But 
by virtue of the active interchange of ideas, the association undoubtedly 
exerts a strong influence in making the methods used in various coun- 
tries more uniform and progressive than they otherwise would be. 
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The average amount of the budget for the past few years has been 
$19,000 per annum. 

The Permanent Council for the Exploration of the Sea, which is 
located at Copenhagen, is supported by international co-operation 
and pecuniary contributions on the part of governments. 

In order to make the scientific and statistical information pub- 
lished by any nation readily accessible to others, a treaty was 
framed in Brussels in 1886 among eight European and American 
powers for the purpose of the direct official interchange of public 
documents and scientific publications. An international exchange 
service for the publications of learned societies and universities is 
maintained and conducted by the Smithsonian Institute, at Wash- 
ington. The International Institute of Statistics which was founded 
in 1885 is essentially a private association, but as nearly all mem- 
bers are officials or councillors of public statistical bureaus, and as 
it concerns itself chiefly with governmental statistics, its work has 
a semi-public character. In its biennial sessions government officials 
have taken a leading part, some prominent minister of state usually 
acting as honorary president. 20 

VI. INTERNATIONAL COMMISSIONS AND UNIONS FOR SPECIAL AND 

LOCAL PURPOSES 

Common action on the part of a number of states to protect 
specific interests is becoming more and more frequent. In order to 
carry out the provisions of treaties or to make an investigation, tem- 
porary commissions have often been created, whose duties are con- 
fined to the accomplishment of a certain, specific task. Of this 
nature were the commissions appointed to elaborate the provisions 
of the Vienna treaty of 1815, dealing with navigation. Separate 
commissions were appointed to prepare regulations for the Vistula, 
the Elbe, the Khine, and the Ems. But though it would be interest- 
ing to study the organization and work of these temporary bodies, 

20 Tittmann and Hayford, " Conference of the Geodetic Association," Science, 
Dec. 7, 1906. Publications of the International Council for the Exploration of 
the Sea, Copenhagen, since 1903. On the International Conference and Council 
for Explor. of the Sea, Geogr. Journ. 20:316, and Scott. Geogr. Mag. 16:299. 
Bulletin of the Internat. Statistical Institute, various places since 1886. Treaty 
of March 15, 1886, in Arch. dipl. 
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we shall have to content ourselves with a very brief review of those 
international commissions for special or local purposes, which have 
a more permanent duration. An interesting attempt to regulate the 
jurisdiction over boundary rivers through the institution of an in- 
ternational tribunal and the determination of its relations to the 
national courts is contained in the convention relative to the navi- 
gation of the Rhine, which was concluded on October 17, 1868, be- 
tween six riparian states. It provided for an international tribunal 
of Rhine navigation, in which all the treaty states were represented. 

The interest which a number of central European states have in 
the navigation of the Danube has led to the conclusion of a series of 
treaties and conventions upon this matter, beginning with the treaty 
of Paris in 1856. By this treaty there was created a European 
Danube commission, which was charged to plan and carry out im- 
portant works of improving the navigation of the lower Danube. 
Its duration, originally limited to two years — a strangely inade- 
quate period — was subsequently extended, until finally by the treaty 
of London in 1883, its powers were prolonged for twenty-one years 
and for periods of three years thereafter, subject to denunciation by 
any of the treaty powers. The commission is composed of repre- 
sentatives of the ten treaty states ; its permanent offices are at Galatz. 
Its resources are supplied by an equal tax upon the shipping of the 
lower Danube, and it is guaranteed complete independence from 
undue interference on the part of any riparian state. Very im- 
portant and useful works have already been executed under its 
superintendence. The regulation of the methods of navigation and 
the general river police have, by the treaty of London, been placed 
in the hands of a " Mixed Commission of the Danube," composed of 
representatives of the riparian states along the lower Danube to- 
gether with a member of the European Danube commission. The 
duration of this second commission has been made co-extensive with 
that of the European commission. 21 

The Peking peace protocol of September 7, 1901, provides for 
the improvement of the navigation of two Chinese rivers under the 
superintendence of two international commissions. 22 

21 Orban, P. fitude de droit fluvial international. Paris, 1896. Arntz, Regime 
international du Danube. Twiss, T. The Law of Nations. I, 150-2. 
^Reglement pour Famelioration du Whang- pou, in Arch, dipl. 81:28. 
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By the general act of the Berlin conference (1885) there was 
instituted an international commission of the Congo. The duty of 
this commission is to superintend the execution of the treaty pro- 
visions in favor of the equal rights of navigation in the Congo basin. 
It is provided by the act that the commission is to be composed of 
one representative of each treaty power, to be independent of the 
riparian governments, and to have the usual diplomatic privileges 
of inviolability. This commission has, however, not as yet become 
active. A similar commission was instituted by the treaty of Con- 
stantinople, of 1888, for the purpose of supervising and enforcing 
the observance of the neutrality of the Suez Canal ; it is made up of 
the consuls of the treaty powers in Egypt. 

Another instance of international co-operation is found in the 
union for the purpose of maintaining a lighthouse at Cape Spartel, 
in Morocco. Eleven powers are members to this agreement, which 
is carried out under the superintendence of the consular corps at 
Tangier. As a result of the treaty of Algeciras (1906), interna- 
tional supervision over Moroccan affairs has been very much ex- 
tended. We may note especially the international control of the 
police, and the international bank of Morocco. 

In case of serious disorganization in the financial system of the 
state, joint international action for the purpose of reform has been 
frequently resorted to. The Egyptian commission for financial 
affairs (Caisse de la dette), which was instituted by treaty in 1880, 
is composed of representatives of the principal creditor nations. The 
amortization and conversion of the Egyptian debt is under its con- 
trol, and its consent is necessary to enable the Egyptian government 
to incur any expenditures not authorized under the original treaty. 
A similar institution for Turkish finance has existed since 1878. 
In 1897 there was created an international financial commission for 
the control of Greek finances. The Macedonian financial reglement 
of 1906 also provides for an international fiscal commission. This 
is to be composed of delegates of Germany, France, Great Britain, 
and Italy, of the civil agents of Russia and of Austro-Hungary, and 
of the Turkish inspector-general of finance. The commission is to 
superintend the regular collection of the taxes, and its assent is neces- 
sary to the validity of the Macedonian budget. The commission has 
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the right to nominate for each vilayet an inspector to superintend 
the fiscal agents employed by the Turkish government. For the pur- 
pose of facilitating the payment of the indemnity instalments, as 
provided for in the Peking protocol of 1901, there has been insti- 
tuted at Shanghai an international commission of bankers, upon 
which all the treaty powers are represented. 23 

In connection with these unions for local and restricted purposes, 
it also seems proper to mention two important organizations, which 
aim to unify and make interchangeable the coinage of the member 
states. Such are the Latin monetary union, formed in 1865, and 
comprising France, Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, and Greece, and 
the Scandanavian monetary union, formed in 1873, and composed 
of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 24 

VII. THE AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL UNIONS 

By the first international conference of American states, held at 
Washington in 1890, there was created a union, which in the original 
documents was described as " the international union of American 
Republics for the prompt collection and distribution of commercial 
information," and which is now briefly described as the Interna- 
tional Union of American Republics. The executive organ of the 
union is the Bureau of the American Republics, located at Washing- 
ton. The bureau is placed under a governing board, composed of 
the diplomatic representatives of the American republics in Wash- 
ington, under the presidency of the Secretary of State of the United 
States. The functions of the bureau were originally confined to the 
collection and publication of data concerning the commerce and re- 
sources of the American republics. 

By the third international conference of American states, which 
was held at Rio de Janeiro in 1906, the bureau was reorganized. It 
was constituted the executive organ of the international union, and 
the agent for assisting in carrying out the resolutions of the inter- 

23 The Macedonian reglement in Arch. dipt. 95:355. Murat, Le controle inter- 
national sur les finances de FEgypte, de la Grece et de la Turquie. Paris, 1899. 
Engelhardt, in Rev. d. dr. int. 15:340. 

"Willis, A History of the Latin Monetary Union. Chicago, 1901. Russell, 
H. B., International Monetary Conferences. Mew York, 1898. 
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national conference. It was charged with the duty of compiling and 
digesting all information regarding treaties and conventions between 
the American republics, to make special reports upon problems sub- 
mitted to it by the conference, and to act as an information bureau 
in matters of education in any of the American countries. The 
third conference also declared in favor of establishing in each Ameri- 
can republic a special commission on Pan-American affairs, which is 
to co-operate with the central bureau. The conference provided for 
several subsidiary bureaus for special purposes. The international 
sanitary conference of 1902 had already created an international 
sanitary bureau. The conference of Rio de Janeiro created two in- 
ternational bureaus on patents and copyrights, one to be located in 
Havana, the other in Rio de Janeiro ; an international committee on 
sanitary information, composed of three experts, and subject to 
the sanitary bureau already created ; and a commission on public and 
private international law. It will be seen from this that the Ameri- 
can union comprises in its scope some of the international activities 
for which special unions are organized in Europe or the world at 
large. With respect to matters for which such general unions al- 
ready exist, the American union may be said to occupy the position 
of a restricted union, whose activities do not conflict with the pur- 
poses and objects of the more general treaties, but which deals more 
specifically with the interests of the American hemisphere. 

Another international union is that established by the congress 
of Montevideo, in 1889. The conventions framed by this congress 
relate to patents and copyrights and to matters of private interna- 
tional law. They have been ratified by five South American repub- 
lics, and four European states have by special treaty signified their 
adherence. Unlike the International union of American Republics, 
this group of nations is bound together simply by treaty relations, 
without having established any executive organs. 

* * * * # 

The important conventions concluded among certain European 
states on matters of private international law, as a result of the work 
of four international conferences held at The Hague between 1893 
and 1904, we shall not deal with in this paper, because these con- 
ventions relate to the conflict of laws in the administration of justice, 
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and do not carry with them the establishment of special interna- 
tional organs or administrative activities. 

In glancing over the list of international unions and adminis- 
trative conventions, we cannot fail to be powerfully impressed with 
the importance which these relations have gained in modern inter- 
national life. However, a just appreciation of the value of these 
comparatively new formations of international law we can derive 
only from a careful analytical study of the powers and functions of 
the international organs, of their relation to the national adminis- 
tration, and of the effect upon the latter of the conclusion of 
numerous administrative conventions. The nature of these relations 
is to be discussed in a future paper. 

Paul S. Reinsch. 



